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THE VOCATIONAL PLACEMENT 
OF A MENTALLY RETARDED BOY: 
A CASE HISTORY 





Department of Education 


The Training School 
ELLYN G. LAUBER, M.A. Neca Wau teoum 


INTRODUCTION 


A long time ago, John Locke* observed that since men’s bodies 
were so different, it would be difficult to imagine that their minds were 
the same. Yet today, some parents expect their child to think and behave 
in a prescribed manner similar to another child. Such parents have not 
learned to accept their child as an individual. While all parents need to 
learn the acceptance of individual differences, the parents of a multiple 


handicapped child have the most difficult task of all. 


Even when intellectual and emotional acceptance of a young ex- 
ceptional child has been achieved, the parents are soon faced with an- 
other great problem. They find that the neighbors, the schoolmates, 
and the community do not accept their child who is so different. For 
this reason, many parents enrol] their child in a special school like The 
Training School at Vineland, New Jersey. Here the individual capabili- 
ties and limitations are closely studied and the child receives educa- 
tional, social, and vocational training to help him meet his problems. 
Efforts are directed toward the total development of the child, not just 


custody, in an atmosphere of acceptance. 


However, there are many parents who want, or are obliged, to 
help their handicapped child at home. In fact, the majority of all ex- 
ceptional children live with their families. This case history portrays 
what was achieved by two persistent and accepting parents who kept 
their child at home. With the help of interested others, they have 
achieved the incredible in partially solving the many problems of a 
multiple handicapped boy. 


* John Locke (1632-1704) Some Thoughts Concerning Education. 
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A CASE HISTORY 


Identification Data 


1. Name: James H-------- 


2. Address: A metropolitan suburb 

3. Birthdate: June 26, 1932 Age: 21 (1953) 

4. Place: Long Island, New York 

5. Sex: Male Race: White 

6. Father’s Name: Thomas H-------- Age: 49 
Occupation: Industrial Executive | Educ.: College Grad. 

7. Mother’s Name: Cynthia H-------- Age: 45 


Occupation: Housewife | Educ.: College Grad. 
8. Children in Family: 
First born: James 
Second son: Thomas — 2 years younger 
Physical History 
General Health—Fair. Subject to respiratory infections 
Height: 5’ 7” 
. Weight: 165 lbs. 


. Vision: 20/20—Poor visual memory; poor visual discrimination 


pwnd = 


. Hearing: Normal range. Poor auditory memory; poor auditory 
discrimination 


ae 


Speech: Normal. Delayed—short sentences at 5 years 

7. Orthopedic: Slight limp, slight shuffle. Delayed—walked 
at 3 years 

8. Emotional: No overlay 


Family and Social History 
1. Economic and Social Status: Well above average 
2. Living Conditions: Very adequate. Four people in home 
3. Stability of home: 
Marital Status: Married (first marriage for both) 
Few changes of residence: An Eastern state to the Midwest 
Health: Good physical and mental health. No members of the 
family are emotionally unstable. 
4. Social Attitude: Cooperative toward school. Both parents are 
very active in community enterprises. 
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IV School History 
A. Schools Attended: 2 Location: Same School District 


B. 


Cc. 


Attendance Record: 


1. Absences: 1 to 3 weeks per year (average) 


2. Tardiness: Seldom 


Academic Achievement: 

1. Grades Repeated: Kindergarten, Fifth 

2. Progress: Entered Kindergarten at age 7. Never attained 
grade level standards. Tutoring after Grade 3. All cour- 
tesy promotions 

3. Present Status: High School Sophomore 


Special Class: 14 day—English, Mathematics, Social 
Science 


Non-Academic Classes: 14 day—Art, Typing, Physical 
Education 


. Test Results: (Recent) 


1. Rev. Stanford Binet, Form M, (October 1952): 


C.A. 20-3 M.A. 8-3 1.Q. 55 
Basal Year VII Ceiling XI 

2. Stanford Achievement, Form D, Intermediate; (May 1953) : 
Reading Grade: 5-4 Arithmetic Grade: 5-0 


E. Work Experience: 


1. Substitute paper carrier (in neighborhood area) 

2. Two summers as a drill press operator in the plant where his 
father was an executive. The job was considered so very 
monotonous and undesirable by the regular employees 
that they usually took turns operating the machine. How- 
ever, James seemed happy to have a job that he could 
call “my job.” 


V. Particular Abilities, Interests, Attitudes, and Difficulties 

James showed an interest in Art, but he had little creative ability 
or imagination. His work reflected copying ability and free hand draw- 
ings indicated an interest in mechanical things (esp. cars). In Music, 


James was not an active participant, but he seemed to be an apprecia- 
tive listener. Physically, he was not able to engage in team sports due 
to. poor coordination and slow reaction time. However, he entered, the 
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High School intramural ping pong tournament. He lost his first and 
all subsequent games in the consolation bracket except when his part- 
ners defaulted. Losses did not seem to bother James and he was always 
happy whenever he saw that his name was posted for a match. 


Every effort was made to help James develop leisure time activities 
and hobbies. Through the years, he learned many parlor games and he 
filled many scrapbooks with pictures of new car and truck models, post- 
cards, drawings, et cetera. He collected stamps and records (especially 
records which featured the percussion instruments). Also, he learned to 
dance, to bowl, and to hit a golf ball. Since he never traveled across the 
large city by himself, his father frequently took him to the baseball, 
football, hockey, and basketball games played by the city teams. James 
learned to read the sport pages of the newspaper and kept track of the 
various teams’ scores and ratings. He attended all of the High School 
games and functions, but he was always alone, except when either or 
both parents accompanied him. 


James’ attitude toward adults and peers was one of friendly inter- 
est. He usually spoke to everyone he met and he smiled happily when 
he was recognized. Beyond the social amenities in which James was well 
trained, communication was rather difficult. He encountered many diffi- 
culties in socialization because of his poor coordination, his spontaneous 
laughter at inappropriate moments, and his inability to think rapidly 
enough to shift topics in casual conversations. For this reason, he has 
never had any personal friends who could call him to attend a movie 
or a ball game. However, he was more or less accepted as being different 
and he was not a particular subject of ridicule. 


As a child, James experienced many difficulties in the academic 
classrooms. Throughout the primary grades, he was considered a be- 
havior problem in that he was restless and unable to adjust to group 
activities. His learning ability was so retarded that academic achieve- 
ment was hardly measurable. While it was apparent James was making 
a slight improvement in the right direction, he was permitted to re- 
main in school only because the individual teachers concerned wished to 
accept the challenge of trying to teach him. However, at the third grade 
level, his type of aggression and restlessness interfered with group 
rapport and his teacher frequently sent him to the librarian. This was 
most fortunate for James. The Elementary School librarian was a for- 
mer teacher and experienced in remedial techniques. It was she who 
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taught James to read, to write, and to do arithmetic. She was subse- 
quently employed by the family and her tutoring services extended 
throughout many years of James’ formal schooling. 


Returning to actual classroom work momentarily, it should be 
mentioned that it was the remedial teacher who kept the various class- 
room teachers supplied with individual lesson plans for James. The 
plans were adapted to his level of ability and his slow rate of learning. 
Except for, and perhaps one could say with, this unusual type of guid- 
ance, James literally sat through the school years as a non-contributing 
member of the group. Yet, he made academic progress. In terms of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale administered in the summer of 
1951 and the Revised Stanford-Binet given in the fall of 1952, James’ 
mental age was found to be 8 years and 3 months. These test scores 
would indicate that in terms of his mental ability, his achievement ex- 
pectancy in the academic areas would be at the 3rd grade level. Actually, 
he achieved at the 5th grade level at the age of 20 years. 


VI Statement of Problem and Its Resolution 

In accordance with the School Laws of the state in which he lived, 
the school year 1952-1953 was the final year of public school attendance 
for James. In view of his remarkable academic achievement and school 
adjustment, what could be done for him in terms of economic adjust- 
ment? While he had achieved a measure of emotional stability and per- 
sonal adequacy, he was still to be considered as socially incompetent. 


Fortunately, a Special Class was organized and James was a charter 
member of that class. Every week, the Special Class teacher met with 
the Guidance Director and they reviewed the part time jobs open in the 
community for the High School students. By December, all members of 
the class had part time jobs excepting James and one girl, who was 
also considered to be socially incompetent. 


In April, a job request came in for a page-clerk in the city library. 
James was regarded as a possible applicant. The Guidance Director 
kept the job open while James received training. The High School li- 
brarian willingly cooperated and worked with him two hours each 
morning. He learned the Dewey Decimal System fundamentals, the 
various filing systems, how to shelve books, etc. The typing teacher 
accepted lesson plans from the Special Class teacher and the librarian 
so that James would be prepared to perform the clerical aspects of his 
job. The Special Class teacher did a job analysis at the library and 
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served as coordinator of James’ speeded program. At the end of six 
weeks, he was ready to apply for the job. He had received all the help 
and guidance the school personnel could offer — even to rehearsals in 
the Special Class for the initial interview with his employer. 


The city librarian had been realistically informed of James’ record 
and multiple handicap. She was rather dubious about the outcome, but 
she generously consented to give him a chance to try. It was decided 
that James would start as a trainee without pay so that he would not be 
pressured to learn and to adjust at a faster rate than he was capable. As 
expected, his adjustment was slow. There were many conferences be- 
tween the librarian and the Special Class teacher during the first few 
weeks of James’ placement. Nevertheless, he was accepted and placed 
on the regular pay roll as a part time page-clerk. Not only the school 
personnel, but also the parents, were very happy about the successful 
placement. Everyone concerned hoped that this would prove to be a 
terminal job for James. 


(A follow-up revealed that James held his job for 18 months. At 
that time, a newly appointed city librarian became his employer and, 
shortly thereafter, James lost his job.) 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

A medical report has not been included in this Case History. How- 
ever, it should be mentioned that during the early years of James’ life, 
his parents consulted with a number of pediatricians and neurologists, 
both in their home state and in the Midwest. Each diagnosis was simi- 
lar: “James is a feeble-minded boy with mildly crippling Cerebral 
Palsy. There is nothing to be done to correct either condition. You might 
as well be realistic and place him in an institution — the sooner, the 
better, for everyone concerned.” The parents read and studied about 
James’ handicaps and tried to accept him as he was. While they were 
well able financially to send him to a residential school, they wanted 
James to be at home as long as they could help him to develop his 
potentialities. 


In conclusion, the parents provided as many normal experiences 
as they could for their handicapped son: he was accepted and under- 
stood in the family; he was given swimming, tennis, bowling, and golf 
lessons; he was taught to derive pleasure from the spectator sports; he 
was taken on the many family trips and vacations each year; he was 
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kept busy with many diversified leisure time interests and activities; 
and he was provided with educational opportunities for academic 
achievement. But, in their community setting, the parents were not able 
to provide for satisfying peer companionship. James was a lonely boy 
without a single friend with whom he could enjoy his type and level of 
sociability. In spite of not being able to meet this great need, which is 
almost a non-existent problem in a residential school, these exceptional, 
and perhaps gifted, parents have achieved the incredible in accepting, 
understanding, and helping the multiple handicapped son in their home. 


~] 
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SPECIAL SUMMER PROGRAM 
SCHEDULED JUNE 20 TO SEPTEMBER 3 


A special 3-months summer program, featuring expanded recrea- 
tion and camp activities as well as remedial and speech work, is planned 
at The Training School this year from June 20 to September 3. A num- 
ber of applications have already been received by Superintendent 
Daniel F. Graham from parents of retarded or slow-learning children 
who wish to take advantage of this summer session. 





Additional staff members will be employed so that the groups can 
be small and given individual attention. Play activities and group ther- 
apy will include sight-seeing trips, picnics, camp-outs, fishing, garden- 
ing, nature study, story telling, folk dancing, pet shows, doll shows, 
school circus, movies, and a varied program of games and contests. 
Musical opportunities will include kazoo and rhythm bands, singing 
games, musical plays, and campfire songfests. 


Courses will be instituted in speech therapy, reading readiness and 
remedial reading and scheduled for those children who are in need of 
academic work by teachers and therapists. If this is to be done on an 
individual basis, there will be extra costs to care for the therapists’ time. 


TURNABOUT DINNER 


Through the courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Guy P. Bible, of Daytona 
Beach, Florida, approximately 40 members of the kitchen and dining 
room staff were given a “turnabout” dinner in Maxham dining room on 
May 4. They enjoyed a delicious full-course steak dinner with french 
fries, and huge chocolate eclairs for dessert. 





Four staff members served as waiters and waitresses: Margaret 
Kemp, Catherine Piccine, Emma Bernsky, and Howard Milanesi. The 
dinner was prepared by Hattie Elliott, with Ada Hoffman, Clara Kem- 
ble and Superintendent Daniel F. Graham helping in the kitchen. 


After dinner, the participants sang a number of songs, and a good 
time was had by all. Pictures of the event were sent to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bible who have provided for this special dinner for a number of years. 
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DR. STANLEY PORTEUS, WHO DEVELOPED 
MAZE TESTS, VISITS TRAINING SCHOOL 


Internationally known psychologist and author, Dr. Stanley D. 
Porteus was a guest from May 5 to May 9 at The Training School, 
where he served as Director of Research from 1919 to 1926. 

Under the sponsorship of the University of Hawaii, he is enroute 
to Europe to coordinate research on extensions of the Porteus Maze 
Tests which he first developed in 1915. He will also give a number of 
lectures and talks on the subject “Common Sense Implications of 
Psycho-Surgery.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Porteus have been entertained by Mrs. Alice Morrison 
Nash and other old friends following their arrival on Thursday evening. 








WE CAN’T HELP pointing out that Dr. Mortimer Garrison, chief psychologist 
at The Training School, is seated in the historic chair of Dr. Henry H. Goddard, 
first research director, as he talks with Dr. Stanley D. Porteus (left), second re- 
search director, concerning the “Second Decade” article in last month’s Bulletin, 
written by Dr. Edgar A. Doll, third research director of The Training School Lab- 
oratory. Dr. Porteus, developer of the noted Maze Tests, spent four days in Vine- 
land this month prior to leaving for Europe on a speaking tour. 
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WITH DR. PORTEUS, following series of consultations concerning current 
research programs, are members of the Laboratory staff: Dr. Alfred Butler, Mrs. 
Helen Allonardo, Dr. Mortimer Garrison, (Dr. Porteus), Dr. George Satter, Miss 
Ilona Engel, James Martin. 

Dr. Porteus spent several hours in research consultation with Dr. Walter 
Jacob, director of the school, Dr. Mortimer Garrison, Jr., chief psy- 


chologist, and The Training School laboratory staff during his stay. 


Prior to coming to Vineland, Dr. Porteus had spoken to the Asso- 
ciation of School Psychologists in California; had lectured at Tulane 
University, Washington University in St. Louis, the University of North 
Carolina, Columbia University, and Teachers College where much re- 
search is now underway in the field of psycho-surgery and delinquency. 

In Europe, he will be on the program of the Psychiatric Conference 
at Goteborg University in Sweden, will visit Germany, Switzerland, and 
the universities of Milan and Florence in Italy. He will attend the World 
Brotherhood Conference in Brussels and the meeting of the French Psy- 
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chological Association in Paris. In England, he will participate in the 
International Congress of Applied Psychology, London, and will spend 
some time at the mental hospitals at Maudsley and the Runnwell Hos- 
pital in Essex, as well as the Royal Crichton Hospital in Scotland. All 
these institutions are using new forms of the Maze Tests, with the 
manual extensions recently published by Dr. Porteus. 

Dr. Porteus came to The Training School in Vineland from Mel- 
bourne, Australia, in 1919, four years after his publication of the Por- 
teus Maze tests had brought him international attention. Simply stated, 
the tests are a series of maze designs graduated in difficulty and printed 
on sheets of paper. The person taking the test’ “threads” the maze with 
a pencil. The tests were revised in Vineland in 1920 and again in 1933. 
“The Vineland Revision of 1933” is still widely used over the world. 
Dr. Porteus himself applied it to primitive peoples in South Africa and 
Central Australia and supervised tests in south-eastern Asia, China, 
Japan, the Philippines, and the Malay Peninsula. The tests have been 
translated into all languages. 


GARROWAY NETWORK TELEVISION 
SHOW FEATURES TRAINING SCHOOL 


To help bring national attention to the research and educational 
efforts in behalf of retarded children, the NBC network show “Today,” 
with Dave Garroway, featured The Training School at Vineland on 
Monday morning, May 9. 

Originally scheduled for May 6, the presentation was postponed 
three days due to the Garroway coverage of the atom bomb tests at 
Yucca Flats, Nevada. 

This is the first time the many-sided activities of the Vineland 
school have been presented on a coast-to-coast television show and mail 
has been received from many parts of the United States as a result. 
Camera and sound crews, headed by Dick McCutchen, narrator, and 
Edward Hatrick, cameraman, spent many hours at The Training School 
during the previous week preparing for the presentation. 

Dr. Walter Jacob, Dr. Mortimer Garrison, and others were seen 
and heard on the filmed sequences which were telecast on each of the 
three hour-long “Today” shows, beginning at 7:00 a. m. 
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In Memoriam 
EDGAR A. BOLLES 


On April 18, 1955, Edgar A. Bolles, 75, employee of The Training 
School, died suddenly at his home, South Spring Road, Vineland. 


Born in Vineland, he had been a farmer most of his life. He was a 
member of the Swedenborgian Church in Philadelphia. 


Surviving are his wife, Florence; two daughters, Mrs. Douglas 
Johnstone of Enid, Okla., Miss Ruth Bolles of New York City, and two 


granddaughters. 


Funeral services were held April 21 at 11 a. m. at the Wainwright 
Funeral Home in Vineland with the Rev. Richard Tafel, pastor of the 
Swedenborgian Church, officiating. Burial was in the Siloam Cemetery, 
Vineland. 


AS A FRIEND AND NEIGHBOR ... 


Mr. Bolles passed away as he worked in his garden late in the 
afternoon of April 18, 1955. He had been a horticulturalist and farmer 
most of his life, growing peaches and sweet potatoes on his farm which 
is now a part of The Training School. 


Some twenty years ago, he was employed as a member of the farm 
staff of the institution, and in later years he helped in the beautification 
of its spacious grounds and lawns. He possessed an expert eye for level- 
ing land, and it was under his direction that the present grades in the 
lawns at Stokes and Craven cottages were established. 


He spent many hours each summer in his excellent garden at home 
on Spring Road, and so it was rather fitting that death came to him so 
peacefully that day, and God took him home (to a new life) as he was 
preparing the ground for new life in his earthly garden here. 


He will be greatly missed as a loyal friend and neighbor. 


Henry E. Renne 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Kirk, Samuel A., Merle B. Karnes, and Winifred D. Kirk. You and Your 
Retarded Child. A manual for parents of retarded children. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. Pp. 184 + vi. 





This book lives up to its sub-title quite well — “A manual for 
parents of retarded children.” It makes available to parents materials 
and ideas which will help them to understand their problem and to work 
with the child to the best advantage of all concerned. While it is not 
stated as such, the implication is made through most of the book that the 
material is for parents of the ‘trainable’ level of mentally retarded. 


The Parents’ Problem, Chapter 1, leads parents through the com- 
mon steps of feelings to the level at which they are able to make an 
intellectual inquiry into the various aspects. It includes sections on dis- 
belief and fear and frustration, in which differences in ideas between 
parents are discussed. 


Chapter 2, Levels of Mental Retardation, mentions the difficulty in 
answering for parents the “why” of their child’s condition. The meaning 
of mental retardation is explained with emphasis on three levels: 
(1) the educable mentally retarded, (2) the trainable mentally re- 
tarded, and (3) the totally dependent mentally retarded. For each level 
practical characteristics are given which parents can usually understand 
and appreciate. 


How Retarded Is Your Child? — gives a synopsis from several 
professional sources of typical behavior patterns at various ages. This 
is to enable parents to make a rough comparison of the developmental 
level of their child against relative standards. The characteristics are 
catalogued in general under physical behavior, play activities, care of 
self, social responses, and language. The chapter gives material on esti- 
mating and interpreting the child’s level of retardation. 


Chapter 4 is on the topic, Should You Send Your Child to a Resi- 
dential School or Keep Him at Home? Here, the authors discuss the 
factors to be considered such as the level of retardation, behavior, ad- 
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justment of the family, community facilities, and accessibility of resi- 
dential schools. Practical principles are explained in deciding on a 
residential school or on keeping the child at home. 


Helping Your Child to Help Himself — offers very practical sug- 
gestions on principles of teaching in order to assist parents in the 
training of their children as well as on the mechanics of the skills and 
habits of self-care. Several chapters cover various areas of help for the 
child in becoming more independent, in play, and in learning to talk. 
The child’s needs in play are discussed along with descriptions of levels 
and characteristics of play and suggestions of play equipment for 
various ages. Ideas on basic development of speech are given with em- 
phasis on parents’ help with their retarded child. 


Helping Your Child Gain Acceptance — is an important chapter 
since the authors agree this problem is very limiting. It goes into those 
factors of primary value in helping the retarded child to be more accept- 
able in the various situations in which he might find himself. The areas 
included are manners, personal appearance, independence, good health, 


and interpreting the child’s retardation to others. 


Helping Your Child Control His Behavior — covers the problems 
of discipline with quite realistic comments on several points. Helping 
Your Child Overcome Behavior Problems — relates common behavior 
problems of trainable children to lists of suggestions to assist in over- 
coming each. 


A Total Program for the Retarded — offers material covering the 
status and limitations of present programs. The Community Center is 
noted as a primary improvement and is discussed with its various pos- 
sible sections and the relationships to home and government. The 
Appendix includes public and private residential schools, listed by 
states. These are the schools listed in the directory published by the 
American Association on Mental Deficiency in cooperation with the 
National Association for Retarded Children. 


In general, You and Your Retarded Child is an excellent manual 
for parents. It offers frequent specific suggestions on handling the 
problems of mentally retarded children and in assisting them to a better 
development. The book is well organized mechanically with sub-topics 
well indicated and points and suggestions frequently listed numerically. 
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Comments for most areas are practical and realistic. One limitation of 
the book seems to be that the emphasis is on the trainable level with 
very little actually given on the other two levels (the educable and the 
totally dependent). In addition, there are no references made to other 
possible materials and books which might assist parents with particular 
problems or which might expand areas in the book. 


HAROLD A. DELP, Ph.D. 
Coordinator of Educational Activities 
The Training School 


MINSTREL SHOW DELIGHTS CHILDREN 


A fast-moving, shortened version of the Vineland Exchange Club’s 
1955 minstrel show was presented for the children and staff of The 
Training School on Tuesday evening, April 12th. The program was a 
“dress rehearsal” for the later presentation in Vineland High School 
on April 18-19. 





Opening on a darkened stage, the Exchange Club chorus and end 
men presented a series of stirring songs using flashlights and phosphor- 
escent gloves. Harry F. Clouser served as interlocutor, Morris Silnutzer 
as pianist, and end men were Harold E. Rhodes, Bill Allen, Tony Mata- 
lucci, Carlo Viola, and Eddie Warren. H. Porter Loomis, president of 
the Exchange Club, sang with the choral group. 


Comedy patter and jokes from the end men delighted the children 
who were a most appreciative audience. Gene Ianette, 12 year old Mino- 
tola boy, played two excellent numbers on clarinet and saxophone. Bob 
Dooley of Landisville gave a show-stopping impersonation of Al Jolson 
in a series of the jazz-singer’s songs. 


Individual solos of the end men included “Tweedlee Dee,” “This 
Old House,” “Let the Sun Shine In,” “My Lady Loves to Dance,” and 
“Old Man River.” A specialty number by all six end men was “The 
Naughty Lady of Shady Lane.” 


Superintendent Daniel F. Graham of The Training School wel- 
comed the minstrel group to the school and warmly thanked them for 
this “fun night” presented yearly for the children. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL PARENTS DINNER 
HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL EVENT ON MAY 7 


While many of their parents attended the annual Parents, Inc. 
dinner at Hotel Pierre in New York, children of The Training School 
enjoyed a special treat on Saturday evening, May 7. Motion pictures 
were shown both in Garrison Hall and at Menantico Farms, followed by 
an after-the-show dessert of ice cream and cake in all the cottages. This 
annual party for the children is underwritten by the parents’ group. 





In New York, the dinner program in the grand ballroom of Hotel 
Pierre was highly successful. Guests gathered at 6:30 for the reception 
in the lounge, greeting friends and officials of the parents’ group and 
The Training School. Dancing to Peter Howard and his orchestra was 
enjoyed throughout the dinner. 

Richard E. Thomson, president of Parents, Inc., W. Carl Walton, 
dinner chairman, Morris Feld of the dinner committee, Dr. Walter 
Jacob, director of The Training School, and Howard Melvin, treasurer 
of the Board of Trustees, all spoke briefly. The Rev. Dr. Roland L. 
Luerich, district superintendent of The Methodist Church, gave the in- 
vocation. Messages were read from Bayard L. England, Board presi- 
dent, and from Mrs. Richard J. Walsh, also a member of the Board of 
Trustees. 

At 11:30 several members of the cast of the musical hit, “Plain 
and Fancy,” including the principal stars, presented song and dance 
numbers. More than 20 guests from The Training School and Vineland 
area attended. 

The annual dinner was the culmination of another year’s work by 
the parents to provide extra facilities for the comfort and happiness of 
the children here. 


FROM THE GREENHOUSE 


Edward Costa, head of the greenhouse, is pleased with the many 
unusual color variations he has obtained from his cross-breeding of 
snap dragons. In addition, he is now growing large numbers of carna- 
tion plants, sweet peas, freesias, and other flowers and ferns. More than 
2000 potted plants — petunias, coleus, geraniums, salvia, asters, agera- 
tum — are being prepared for brightening all cottages. Mr. Costa is 
assisted by several of our boys. 
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MRS. JORDAN RETIRES 


After more than 30 years of devoted service to The Training School, 
Mrs. Rose Jordan retired in April of this year. She joined the staff here 
in 1924 as a housekeeper and member of the cottage department. In the 
years that followed, she made many friends among the staff and chil- 
dren alike, and was loved by all who knew her. She was honored for 
her many years of service at the “Old Friends” dinner on September 9, 
1953, and later participated in the program of the 66th Anniversary 
Dinner held at The Training School on February 23, 1954. 


Mrs. Jordan now resides with her two daughters in the family home 


at Lawrence, L. I., N. Y. 





KEYSTONE TELEBINOCULAR 


Gift of the Junior Woman’s Club of Little Silver, N. J., a Keystone 
Telebinocular has been received by the Education Department of The 
Training School. The instrument provides an excellent means of visual 
survey of children to determine which individuals need professional 
eye examinations. The gift was a special project of the Little Silver 
Club, aside from the sum contributed annually to the Research Fund 
through the Federation of Women’s Clubs program. 





A new public address system, for use both in buildings and out- 
doors, has also been obtained and will be available for all the special 
programs at the School scheduled during the coming months. 


RESEARCH GRANT 


It has been announced that a grant of $7,315 to The Training 
School for the study of intellectual development in retarded children 
has been approved by the Advisory Mental Health Council of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Mental Health. The grant is a third-year continua- 
tion of support for this project. 

With the addition of a psychologist experienced in psychophysiol- 
ogy, beginning July Ist, the Laboratory staff will be enabled to carry 
on an expanded research program. Current clinical, genetic, and psy- 
chiatric services will be extended, with emphasis on wider experimenta- 
tion in group therapy. At present a new study in Mongolism is well 
underway. 
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COTTAGES, PLAYGROUNDS IMPROVED 





A number of Training School buildings — Maxham, Tyler, Bran- 
son, Craven, Elmer, Stokes, Moore, Wilbur, the Homestead — have been 
given a face-lifting which not only enhanced their general appearance, 
but added immeasurably to the comfort of our children. Many new 
pieces of furniture and equipment have also been added. 

The space between Maxham and Wilbur cottages has been turned 
into a parking lot for Maxham staff, to eliminate the two rows of parked 
cars in the main driveway. A new playground has been completed at 
the rear of Wilbur Cottage. 

Two important pieces of new equipment have recently been in- 
stalled in the laundry, which serves more than 700 persons each week: 
a flatwork ironer for sheets, pillow cases, and table cloths, and a new 
press for shirts, trousers, and other apparel. 


MANY THANKS 





Contributing to the happiness of the children during the past 
month were: Steven Sedlack of New York, who provided 18 softballs, 
18 gloves, and 1 dozen bats for the school’s softball teams; J. P. Herr- 
ing of Plainfield, N. J., who sent in a large quantity of candy; Mrs. 
Calvin Donahue of Pennington, N. J., who sent two large packages of 
stuffed toys and clothing items, some of which were made by the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Grace Evangelical Church of 
Trenton. 


MR. AND MRS. FREITAG RETIRE 





Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Freitag, house parents of Branson Cottage, 
have left The Training School for reasons of health. Mr. Freitag came 
to the school in 1923, serving in the Maintenance Department for the 
first 21 years, and later on the cottage staff. Mrs. Freitag joined The 
Training School staff in 1934. They both have many friends, not only at 
the school, but in the community as well. 

Mr. Freitag has been particularly well known for his operation of 
the Santa Claus Club, which made and repaired toys for our children. 
He was honored for his long and faithful service at the “Old Friends” 
dinner on September 9, 1953. 

Mr. and Mrs. Freitag are now making their home with their 
daughter and her family at 435 Elmer Street, Vineland. 
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